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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 378.) 

Exchange among rude nations, or in the early 
settlements of any country, must necessarily be 
limited, on account of the obstacles which restrict 
intercommunication among individuals, and oppose 
change of place among objects. A wide and rapid 
river, an arm of the sea, a desert, or a wilderness, 
have often proved a complete barrier, cutting off all 
intercourse between two contiguous tribes or nations. 
In Russia, at this present time, and the same was 
true in Western Europe during the middle ages, 
owing to the lack of facilities for intereommunica- 
tion, the bulk of all exchanges for particular sec- 
tions of country are made altogether and at one 
place, by means of fairs held at considerable inter- 
vals of time. During the time between the occur- 
rence of these fairs, comparatively few exchanges 
are effected. In the early settlement of the United 
States, the roads were mere Indian trails, or bridle 
paths, and all transport of merchandise was made 
in packs, borne upon the shoulders of men, or 
loaded upon horses. When Hooker and his 
little company journeyed from Massachusetts Bay 
to the valley of the Connecticut to found the settle- 
ment of Hartford, several weeks were consumed in 
traversing a section of country, which can now be 
passed over in half a day. When the settlement 
had been established and the culture of the earth 
commenced, it is obvious that but few exchanges 
could have taken place between the new colony of 

+ Connecticut and the people of Boston; since the 
time and labour expended in transporting the ar- 
ticles to be exchanged, would nearly equal, or ex- 
ceed their value. If the people of Hartford pro- 
posed to exchange corn for axes, or nails, with the 
merchant at Boston, the owner of the grain would 
receive but a very small proportion of the value 
paid by the merchant, while the latter would re- 
ceive but a small proportion of the value of the 
grain paid by the agriculturalists : the transporter 
in both instances coming between the producer and 
consumer to absorb the largest proportion of the 
value of the articles exchanged. In the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, the Venetians, the 
Florentines, the Genoese, and the Dutch, were the 
common carriers of the produce and merchandise 
of all the nations of Western Europe, and thereby 
gained immense wealth. We nowhere read, how- 
ever, that the other nations, whose merchandise 
and productions were thus transported, attained to 
any high degree of prosperity during this period. 
On the contrary, they were poor, and so continued 




















































until the producers and consumers perceived the|thereby increases his exchanges. The three thou- 
necessity of so perfecting the machinery of exchange |sand Indians whose labour 1s performed by one 
that the bulk of the profit should not accrue to the|person now find it more profitable to impart value 


intermediate agents—the transporters. When pro- 
gress has once commenced in this direction, the 
Indian trail is converted into a road, the ford-way 
gives place to a bridge, and the frail canoe to a 
commodious and gallant vessel. Goods are no 
longer transported upon the shoulders of men, or 
the backs of horses, but in wagons, and these in 
turn, at a later day, are succeeded by railroads and 
canals. With every facility thus afforded, the cost 
of transportation is diminished, the producer and 
consumer are brought nearer to each other; and 


to other substances which they can exchange for 
cloth rather than manufacture for themselves; and 
thus an immense addition of industrial capital is 
added to the aggregate before existing. Every im- 
provement in machinery perfects the product manu- 
factured or decreases the cost—results invariably 
attended with increased exchanges, increased pro- 
duction and consumption, and a rapid increase of the 
power of accumulation. So long as India, with 
imperfect machinery for effecting the change of cot- 
tion into cloth, continued to supply the world, the 


the profits of both being increased, the amount of|production, consumption, accumulation, and ¢x- 


their exchanges increase ; production is everywhere 
stimulated, population becomes concentrated, accu- 
mulation becomes easy, and labour is in demand. 
Equally necessary is it for the perfection of the 
great system of exchange, that the machinery by 
which change of form in matter is effected should 
be as complete as possible. It is immaterial to the 
consumer whether the high price he pays for his 
article of consumption results from costliness of 
manufacture, or costliness of transportation. In 
either case, an undue enhancement of value, limits 


change involved were comparatively unimportant ; 
but now, when by the aid of machinery one man is 
enabled to accomplish the work of three thousand 
in the same business, the production, manufacture, 
and exchange of cotton and its products require 
the skill, labour, and capital of millions, while the 
accumulation consequent involves the profit and 
wealth of nations. . 

Take another example as given by Carey. 
In the early stages of society, the quantity of la- 
bour that intervenes between the production of 





demand, and consequently exchange and produc-| grain and the consumption of bread is very great. 


tion are restricted. In those countries where the 
application of machinery to effect changes in form 
is rude and imperfect, or no machinery is used at 


The producer has to grind his rye or his wheat 
between stones, and a considerable portion of the 
time is thus occupied, when it could be better em- 


all, the amount of labour that intervenes between | ployed in increasing the quantity of grain. By de- 


the production of the raw material and the con- 
sumption of the manufactured product, is frequently 
immense. The price of labour, equally with the 
price of transportation in the former instance, is 
chargeable upon the value of the article when in 
the market, and nearly equals that value. India 
formerly supplied the world with cotton-cloth, but 
the labour of producing the fabric from the fibre 
was So enormous and expensive, even in a country 
where wages are merely nominal, that compdra- 
tively little cloth was used or consumed. Exchange 
consequently with India for this article was limited. 

Now, by the perfection of machinery, an opera- 
tive at Lowell can spin more cotton in a single day 
than three thousand Hindoo artisaus can accom- 
plish in the same time. And it has been calculated 
that the machinery of Great Britain alone pro- 
duces more cloth each week than the whole popu- 
lation of the globe could by their unassisted labour 
produce in the same time, working night and day. 
This perfection of machinery has been followed by 
a very great reduction of price, and a better article 
of cloth may now be purchased for six or eight 
cents per yard than could formerly have been ob- 
tained for thirty or forty cents. Reduction of price 
has increased the demand for the manufactured 
product beyond all precedent, and this, in turn, has 
been followed by an increased demand for labour, 
and for the supply of raw material. Thus the 
labour of many persons has been brought into use, 
which would otherwise have been wasted or mis- 
applied, and many natural productions are ren- 
dered available, which would otherwise have been 
worthless. The former producer finds that his 


cotton rather than in manufacturing it, and he 


time is better occupied in increasing the quantity of 


grees the grist-mill comes nearer to him, and he 
saves much time by going to it, although far dis- 
tant. Population and wealth increases. A new 
mill is established in his immediate neighbourhood, 
and he now exchanges directly with the miller, 
saving nearly all the tyme he had before wasted on 
the road; and the consumers of food by whom he 
is surrounded now obtain nearly all the wheat 
given for cloth, while its producer obtains nearly 
all thescloth given for the wheat. 

The intimate relation existing between commerce, 
or the machinery used for effecting change in place 
and manufactures, or the machinery employed for 
effecting changes in form, is strikingly shown by 
the manner in which anything that increases the 
facilities of transit acts as a stimulus upon manufac- 
tures; and, on the other hand, every great im- 
provement in manufactures necessarily leads to an 
increased development of commerce. More horses 
are now employed in the city of New York, in con- 
nection with the various railroads, than were form- 
erly used upon all the stage routes leading directly 
to New York. As a consequence of this increased 
number of horses within the city, increased amounts 


of hay are required from the country for their sup- , 


port. This hay must be transported, and increased 
facilities of transportation have therefore been 
created. But hay is an article too bulky to be sent 
for any considerable distance as it comes from the 
field or the barn. It must be pressed and made into 
bales; and this new requirement has been so great, 
that within a few years several large establishments 
have been built for a new business—the manufac- 
ture of hay-presses—employing directly the ser- 
vices of a large number of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and labourers, and indireetly all concerned in pre- 
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paring or transporting the wood and iron from|the Spirit of Truth and the spirit of error.” It is|duty of all believers is, to see the law of the new 


which the presses are constructed. 

An immense traffic in eggs, fruit, fish, and fresh 
provisions is continually carried on between the 
great cities of our Atlantic seaboard and the dis- 
tant States of the West by means of the facilities 
afforded by railway conveyance, all of which busi- 
ness, with nothing but the old wagons to depend 
on, would be obviously impossible. 

Notwithstanding the perfection attained to in the 
construction of machinery for effecting changes in 
the place and form of material objects, but few ex- 
changes could be made, unless some standard were 
adopted, known and recognized by all, by which all 
other values might be compared and measured, and 
through which exchange in ownership might be 
accomplished. The difficulty and inconvenience 
which, as we have before shown, the prodigal would 
have experienced had he received a remuneration 
for his labour, either in coal, in food, or in drink, 
would be experienced in a greater or less degree 
by every other person who is obliged to effect his 
exchanges in kind, as salt for wheat, sugar for iron, 
ete. 
the blacksmith or shoes of the shoemaker, and yet 
the latter may have nothing else to offer him for 
his wheat. Again, if the blacksmith or the shoe- 
maker desire clothing, it is by no means certain that 
the cloth-maker requires iron or shoes, although he 
would gladly exchange cloth for cotton or wool. 
In short, so insuperable are the difficulties of effect- 
ing any system of exchanges in kind, that some 
machinery for facilitating these transactions has 
always been devised, even by the rudest nations. 
We designate such machinery employed for facili- 
tating exchanges as a circulating medium—money. 

Among the North American Indians, the circu- 


The farmer may not require iron utensils of| 


the same now, with them that know the truth; 
though the whole world lies in wickedness. All 
dispensations and differences, that are not one in 
[the light, we deny; and by the light, that was be- 
fore separation, do we see them to be self separa- 
tions in the sensual, having not the Spirit. ‘heir 
\fruits and end are weighed in the even balance, 
and found to be in the dark, the lo-here, and lo- 
\there thou tellest of. The presence of Christ is not 
with them, though the blind see it not; who see 
not with the pure eye, which is single; but with 
ithe many eyes, which lead into the many ways. 
Nor are any the people of God, but they who are 
|baptized into this principle of light, by which all 
the faithful servants of the Lord were ever guided 
lin all ages, since the apostasy, and before. For 
the apostasy was and is from the light; and all 
that oppose the light, are apostates. They who 
‘contest against the truth, are enemies to it, and are 
not actuated by the Spirit; but have another way 
ithan the light. All such are in the world, its 
words, fashions, and customs, though of several 
forms, as to their worship; yet all under the god 
of this world, opposing the light and appearance of 
Christ, which should lead out from under his pow- 
er, of what form soever they are; yet are they all 
\joined against the light. All these are of the 
world; and fighting against them who are not of 
the world, but are gathered and gathering out of 
jit; and so it ever was against the people of God, 
(under what name soever. They only are saints by 
calling, who are called into the light; and sons of 
|Sion, who vary not from the light, to which the 
Spirit is promised, which is not tied to any forms 
out of the light; wherein all inherit who are co- 
‘heirs with Christ; which many talk of, who inherit 








lating medium was wampum and beaver-skins ; |the earthly instead of the heavenly. And whereas 
among the natives of West Africa, it consists of|thou speakest of Christ and his apostles clothing 


small shells, called cowries. Our Anglo-Saxon |themselves with the sayings and words of the pro- 
ancestors used slaves and cattle as the mediums of|phets; and of their being your example in so doing ; 
exchange; and going back to remote periods, we|I say, wolves will take the sheep’s clothing; but 
find in the time of Homer, that while the price of |the light and life finds them out and judges (not 


the armor of Diomede was nine oxen, that of Glau-|by their stolen words, but) by their works. Nor 


cus cost him one hundred head of cattle. In the} 
early history of the American colonies, codfish and | 
tobacco were not unfrequently used as a circulating 
medium. ° 5 
Among all civilized or commercial nations, how- | 
ever, as wants have multiplied, and the number of, 
exchanges have increased, the various articlgs used 
as circulating mediums have given place to pieces | 
of coined or stamped metal, which we designate as | 
money. Different metals have been used at differ- | 
ent times for this purpose. Iron was established | 
as money among the Spartans by Lycurgus ; brass 
was used by the Romans; and in modern times 
platinum has been coined by the Russians. The 
metals, however, which most perfectly effect the | 
desired object of facilitating exchanges, are gold | 


did Christ cover himself with any words, but what 
were fulfilled in him; nor do any of Christ’s boast 
in other men’s lines, made ready without them; to 
which rule if ye be obedient, fewer words and more 
life will be seen among you. 
count it straitness to silence the flesh, and hear 
what he saith, who speaks peace, “ that his people 
turn no more to folly.” If ye once know that what 
is stolen must be restored fourfold, the mouth of the 


|prophet will be stopped, which builds up in deceit, 


but not in righteousness. And whereas thou sayest, 
“The Spirit of Truth affords nothing but endless 
varieties; I say the Spirit of Truth thou knowest not : 
for the Spirit of Truth said, there is but one thing 
needful; and to speak the same thing again, is sate 
for the hearers. But that Spirit which affords no- 


covenant written in the heart, whereby all ma 

know God, from the least to the greatest. I know 
the Holy Scriptures are profitable for the man of 
God; but what is that to the man of sin, to the 
first born, who is out of the light, and being unsta. 
ble and unlearned, wrests them to his own destruc. 
tion, but to the light cannot come. And for your 
two ordinances thou speakest of, I say, upon the 
same account ye deny the priests of the world 
therein, we deny you, being both of you not only 
out of the life, but out of the form, too. That com. 
mand, Matt. xxviii. 19, ye never had, nor its pow- 
er; which was “to baptize into the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” What Paul re- 
ceived of the Lord, that body, and that bread, ye 
know as little, but what ye have found in the chap- 
ter; nor the coming of Christ neither, who cannot 
believe his light. And whereas thou speakest of 
preaching Christ of envy, and pleadest for it; I 
say, such preachers we have enough of in these 
days. What else art thou doing, who sayest, Paul 
was sent to baptize; though Paul says he was not; 
and so thou wouldst prove him a liar, if any would 
believe thee before him. Thou sayest, also, “ for 
aught thou knowest, he might baptize thousands,” 
Thou mightest as easily have said millions, and as 
soon have proved it. Thou mayest say the same 
of circumcision also, and on the same ground. As 
for the signs that followed those that believed, 
which thou sayest are ceased ; I say, they who can- 
not receive the light, cannot see the signs, nor could 
believe them if they should see them to carp at; 
no more than formerly, they could do, who opposed 
the light in former ages. ‘They cannot properly be 
said to cease to such, who never had them; but 
have only heard or read, that others long ago had 
them. But that the power, and signs, and pre- 
sence of God is not the same that ever it was, in 
the measure wherein he is received in the light, that 
I deny; and declare it to be false, and from a 
spirit that knows not God, nor his power. And as 
for the gospel foundation thou speakest of, I say, 
it is to be laid again in all the world. Ye never 
were on it, since the man of sin set up his forms 
without power. ‘Till ye can own the light of Christ, 
which the saints preached, and their life and prac- 
tice, for shame cease to talk of their foundation, 


Then ye will notjor glorious work, or quakings and tremblings, 


which are the saints’ experiences, which the world 
knows not, nor can own; though ye cannot read 
that ever any came aright to declare how they 
knew God, or received his word, without them. In 
thy exhortation thou biddest me “love Christ, 
wheresoever I see him:” but hadst thou told me 
where one might come to see him, or how one might 
know him, thou hadst showed more of a christian 
in that, than in all thou hastspoken. But, it seems, 
ye are not all of one mind; some of you say, “ he 
is gone and will be no more seen, till doomsday ;” 


and silver, and these two, by almost universal con-|thing but endless varieties, is not the Spirit of|but if ever ye come to see Christ to your comfort, 


sent, have now been established as the standards 
by which all other values are to be compared or 
measured. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
Epistle of George Fox. 
About this time I received some lines from a 


high professor concerning the way of Christ, to 
which I returned the following answer :— 





Friend,—It is not circumstances we contend | 
about, but the way of Christ and his light, which | 


Truth; but is gone out into curious notions; and 
the number of his names and colours is read no- 
where, but in the unity of the Spirit of Truth. All 
others call truth deceit, and deceit truth, as the 
blind, that opposed the light, ever did; who are 
ever learning endless varieties, but never able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth, nor to an end 
of their labours: but when they are out of one 
form, get into another ; so long as they can find a 
grecn tree without. Thus ye are kept at work all 
your life; and to the grave in sorrow, as the dumb 


while ye oppose his light, then God hath not spoken 
by me. This thou shalt remember, when thy time 
thou hast spent. 1656. G. F. 
So cctaeibescs 

British and American Contributions —The 
voluntary contributions to religious and benevolent 
institutions are among the most gratifying evidences 
of modern cnlightenment. We find in one of our 
exchanges a statement of the receipts of the various 
benevolent societies and institutions of Great Bri- 
tain during the last fiscal year, from which we 


are but one; though. the world hath imagined | priests thou tellest of, have been before you; only|learn that the gross amount was $5,812,609, of 
many ways, and all out of the light; whi@h by the ye have got a finer image, but less life. And thou,|which sum $627,752 was received by Bible Soci 
light are condemned. He who preached this light, | whose teaching hath no end, art in the horse-mill,|eties, $2,133,891 by foreign and colonial missions, 
said, “ He that knoweth God, heareth us; he that |thou speakest of. I have read the epistles to|/$960,003 by home missions and church and chapel 
is not of God, heareth us not; hereby know we|Timothy and to the Hebrews; and there I find the|building societies, $201,948 by tract and book 
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societies, $572,059 by benevolent societies, $296,028) effect, and presenting, altogether, too confined al put into their petticoats to make them set full, or 


by orphan asylums, $91,690 by reformatories and | view of the subject : it isa participation in the com- 
nitentiaries, $491,334 by hospitals and medical| mon error of seeking in the mechanism the cause 
charities, $65,068 by hospitals for social ameliora-| of phenomena which have a deeper source. , 


tion, an@ $292,128 by educational societies. The 


receipts of nineteen of the American Christian) prompt and dexterous, it is pretty evident that there 
organizations for the year ending in April last| ought to be no hesitation which hand is to be used, 
were $1,849,823, being gp increase of $207,943) or which foot is to be put forward ; nor is there, in 
upon the receipts of the previous year—La/e| fact, any such indecision. Is this taught, or have 


Paper. 





From “Bell on the Hand.” 


(Continued from page 383.) 


But there is another use for certain small mus-| to muscular strength, but also in its vital or con- 
cles in the hand. The combined strength of all|stitutional properties. The developement of the 
the muscles, in grasping, must be very great: in- organs of action and motion is greatest upon the 
deed, the power is exhibited when we see a sailor| right side, as may at any time be ascertained by 
hanging by a rope, and raising his whole body/ measurement, or the testimony of the tailor or shoe- 
with one arm. What then must be the pressure| maker; certainly, this superiority may be safa to 
It would be too much for the tex-| result from the more frequent exertion of the right 
ture even of bones and tendons, and certainly, for| hand; but the peculiarity extends to the constitu- 
the blood vessels and nerves, were not the palmsjtion also; and disease attacks the left extremities 
of the hands, the inside of the fingers, and their| more frequently than the right. In walking behind 
tips, guarded by cushions. The elastic pad in the| ® person, it is very seldom that we see an equalized 
foot of the horse and camel is not a whit more ap-| motion of the body; and if we look to the left foot, 
propriate than the fine elastic texture of the hand.| we shall that the tread is not so firm upon it, that 
'o add to this purely passive defence there is aj the toe is not so much turned out as in the right, 
muscle, which runs across the palm, and more es- and that a greater push is made with it. From 


upon the hand ? 


wearing more than is necessary, or any other imi+ 
tation whatsoever, which we take to be but a branch 
springing from the same corrupt root of pride. And 
also that none of our ffriends accustom themselves 
to wear the gowns with superfluous folds behind, 
but plain a decent; nor to go without aprons, 
nor to wear superfluous gathers or plaits in their 
caps or pinners, nor to wear their heads dressed 
high behind; neither to cut or lay their hair on 
their forehead or temples. 

And that ffriends be careful to avoid wearing 
triped shoes, or red or white heeled shoes or clogs; 
or shoes trigymed with gaudy colours. 

Likewise that all ffriends be careful to avoid all 
superfluity of ffurniture in their houses, and as much 
as may be to refrain using gaudy flowers or striped 
calicoes and stuffs. 

And also that no ffriends use that irreverent 
practice of taking snuff, or handing snuff-boxes one 
to the other in meetings. 

Also that ffriends avoid the unnecessary use of 
fans in meetings, lest it divert the mind from the 
more inward and spiritual exercise which all ought 
to be concerned in. 

And also that ffriends do not accustom them- 
selves to go with bare breasts or bare necks. 

There is likewise a tender concern upon our 











For the conveniences of life, and to make us 


We this readiness given to us by nature? It must 
be observed, at the same time, that there is a dis- 
tinction in the whole right side of the body, and 
that the left side is not only the weaker, in regard 


pecially supports the cushion on the inner or ulnar|the peculiar form of woman, and the elasticity of| minds to recommend unto all ffriends the constant 
edge: it acts powerfully as we grasp; and it is|herystep, resulting more from the motion of the/use of the plain language, Xc., being a branch of 


this muscle which, raising the edge of the palm, 
hollows it, and adapts it to lave water, forming the 
eup of Diogenes. 





ankle than of the haunches, the defect of the left] our ancient Christian testimony, for which many of 
foot, when it exists, is more apparent in her gait.|our worthy Elders underwent deep sufferings in 
No boy hops upon his left foot, unless hé be left-| their day, as they likewise did because they could 


Whilst the cushions on the ends of the fingers} handed. ‘The horseman puts the left foot in the|not give the common salutations by bowing and 
defend them in the powerful actions of the hand, stirrup and springs from the right. We think we|cringing of the body, which we earnestly, desire 
we shall presently sce that they are useful in sub-|May conclude, that ‘every thing being adapted, in| ffriends may be careful to avoid. 


servience to the nerves of touch; conferring a power|the conveniences of life, to the right hand, as for 


And we further*tenderly advise and exhort that 


of receiving impressions, which the utmost delicacy example, the direction of the worm of the screw or|all ffriends be careful to maintain love and unity 


of the nerves themselves could not bestow. 


of the cutting end of the augur, is not arbitrary,|and to watch against whisperings and evil surmis- 


From what the reader already understands of but is related to a natural endowment of the body.|ings one against another; and to keep in humility, 


the conformity which subsists among all the parts 


He who is left-handed is most sensible to the|that nothing be done through strife or vain glory ; 


of an animal body, he will readily comprehend advantages of this adaptation, from the opening of| and that those who are concerned to take an over- 


that there is a perfect relation between the bones 
and the muscles: that as the bones change, and 
exhibit a varicty in their size, relative position, and 
articulations, so there is an adaptation of the mus- 


the parlour door to the opening of a pen-knife. On| sight over the flock, do it not as lords over God’s 
the whole, the preference of the right hand is not} heritage, but as servants to the churehes. 

the effect of habit, but is a natural provision, and} Dear Sisters, these things we solemnly reeom- 
is bestowed for a very obvious purpose. And the}mend to your careful notice, in a degree of that 


cles. Accordingly, we sometimes find the muscles| property does not depend on the peculiar distribu-|divine love which hath graciously manifested itself 
. gly, we s 


separated into smaller, and sometimes consolidated 
into more powerful masses. 

We have just stated that the power of contrac- 
tion is a vital property. The cofftinued action of a 
muscle, therefore, exhausts the vitality; and to 
support that action, when it is inordinate, there 
must be a more than usual provision for the supply 
of this living power, viz:—a means of increasing 


or maintaining the circulation of the blood, which) lowing ancient testimony of “Woman Friends 


is the source of all vital power. 


Every muscle of the body has its prescribed) follies which, it would appear, had already begun 


tion of the arteries of the arm—but the preference| for the redemption of a remnant from the yain conver- 

is given to the right foot, as well as to the right/sation, custom and ffashions that are in the world, 

hand. that we might be unto the Lord a chosen genera- 

(Se becentinnsd,) tion, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar 

ee people, showing forth the praises of Him who hath 

Old Times. called us out of darkness into his marvellous light: 

At a late meeting of the Pennsylvania Histori- that we ma y all walk as children of the light and 
cal Society, Rowland E. Evans presented the fol- | f the day, is the earnest desire of our souls. — 

We conclude with the salutation of unfeigned 

(Quakers) of Burlington,” against the vanities and love, your ffriends and sisters. : 
Signed on behalf and by order of the said meet- 


mode of action, from the unwearied irritability of} to prevail over the simplicity of that primitive time. ing, by 


the heart to the effort of the muscle which guides 
the pen. Some are ever in action with but short 
intervals; others act in regular succession: some are 
under the will, others withdrawn from it; some 
act quickly, as the heart, others act slowly, as the 
stomach; butethese are original endowments, and 
do not result from the force or languor of the cireu- 
lation of the part. 

In speaking of the arteries which go to the hand, 
it may be expected that we should touch on a sub- 
ject, which has been formerly a good deal discussed, 
whether the properties of the right hand, in com- 
parison with those of the left, depend on the course 
of the arteries to it: for it is affirmed that the 
trunk of the artery going to the right arm, passes 


off from the heart so as to admit the blood directly | particularize. in 


and more forcibly into the small vessels of the arm. 
is is assigning a cause which is unequal to the 


‘ NN \° 
From Woman ffriends at the yearly meeting held Hannan Hur 


at Burlington the 21st of the 7th month, 1726. 
To Woman ffriends at the several quarterly and 

monthly meetings belonging to the same, 
Greeting: 


claannasitliaiacts 
Opium Smoking in China. 

Everybody is aware of the unfortunate passion of 
the Chinese for opium, and of the war this fatal 

Dear and Well- Beloved Sisters: A weighty} drug occasioned in 1840, between China and Eng- 
concern coming upon many ffaithful ffriends at this|land. Its importance in the Celestial Empire is of 
meeting in relation to divers undue liberties that} rather recent date, but there is no trade in the world 
are too frequently taken by some that walk among|the progress of which has been so rapid. Two 
us and are accounted of us; we are willing, in the| agents of the East India Company were the first 
pure love of Truth which hath mercifully visited) who, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
our souls, tenderly to caution and advise our ffriends| conceived the deplorable thought of sending to China 
against those things when we think inconsistent|the opium of Bengal. Colonel Watson and Vice- 
with our ancient Christian testimony of plainnes, in} President Wheeler are the persons to whom the 
apparel, &c., some of which we think proper to| Chinese are indebted for this new system of poison- 


As first, that immodest fashion of hooped petti- At present China purchases annually of the 
coats, or the imitation of them, either by something] English opium of the amount of seyen millions ster- 
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THE FRIEND. 


nnn a 
ling ; the traffic is contraband, but it is carried on | physical strength, and the complete prostration of] mowing, and the deer in the same attention to me; 


along the whole coast of the Empire, and especially | their intellectual and moral faculties. 


Nothing can 


in the neighbourhood of the five ports which have |stop a smoker who has made much progress in this 


been opened to Europeans. 


armed like ships of war, serve as depots to the| 


Large fine vessels, | habit ; incapable of attending to any kind of busi- 
ness, insensible to every event, the most hideous 


English merchants, and the trade is protected, not|poverty, and the sight of a family plunged into 
only by the English government, but also by the|despair and misery, cannot rouse him to the smallest 
Mandarins of the Empire. The law which forbids |exertion, so complete is the disgusting apathy in 
the smoking of opium under pain of death, has in-|which he is sunk. 


deed never been repealed, but everybody smokes 
away quite at his ease notwithstanding. 


For several years past, some of the southern 


Pipes, | provinces of China have been actively engaged in 


upon which I laid down my sycthe, and went to 
wards him; upon which he ran off a small dis- 
tance; I went to my work again, and the deer con. 
tinued looking on me; so that several tinnes I left 
my work, to go towards him ; but he still kept him. 
self at a distance. At last, as I was going towards 
him, he, looking on me, ¥ not mind his steps, but 
ran forcibly against the trunk of a tree, and stun- 
ned himself so much, that he fell; upon which I 
ran forward, and, getting upon him, held him b 


lamps, and all the apparatus for smoking opium |the cultivation of the poppy and the fabrication of|the legs. After a great struggle, in which I had 


are sold publicly in every town, and the Mandarin 
themselves are the first to violate the law and give 
this bad example to the people, even in the courts of 
justice. During the whole of our long journey 
through China, we met with but one tribunal where 
opium was not smoked openly, and with impunity. 
Opium is not smoked in the same manner as to- 
bacco. The pipe is atube of nearly the length and 
thickness of an ordinary flute. Toward one end of 
it is fitted a bowl of baked clay or some other ma- 
terial, more or less precious, which is pierced with 
a hole communicating with the interior of the tube. 
The opium, which before smoking is in the form of 
a blackish viscous paste, is prepared in the following 





manner: A portion of the size of a pea is put on 
a needle, and heated over a lamp until it swells and 
acquires the requisite consistence. It is then placed 
over the hole in the bowl of the pipe, in the form of 
a little cone that has been previously pierced with 
a needle so as to communicate with the interior of 
the tube. The opium is then brought to the flame 
of the lamp, and after three or four inspirations the 
little cone is entirely burned, and all the smoke 
passes into the mouth of the smoker, who then re- 
jects it again through his nostrils. Afterward the 
same operation is repeated ; so that this mode of 
smoking is extremely tedious. The Chinese prepare 
and smoke their opium lying down, sometimes on 
one side, sometimes on the other, saying that this is 
the most favourable position; and the smokers of 
distinction do not give themselves all the trouble of 
the operation, but have their pipes prepared for 
them. 

At Canton, at Macao, and at other ports open to 
European commerce, we have heard people attempt 
to justify the trade in opium, by the assertion that 
its effects were not so bad as was‘supposed ; and 
that, as with fermented liquors and many other 
substances, the abuse only was injurious. A mode- 
rate use of opium, it was said, was rather beneficial 
to the feeble and lymphatic Chinese. Those who 
speak thus, however, are commonly dealers in opi- 
um, and it is easy to suppose that they seek by 
all possible arguments to quiet their consciences, 
which can hardly fail to tell them they are commit- 
ting a bad action. But the spirit of trade and the 
thirst of gold completely blind these men, who, with 
this exception, are generous in their conduct, keep 
their purses always open to the unfortunate, and are 
prompt in every good work. These rich speculators 
live habitually in the midst of gayety and splendor, 
and think little of the frightful consequences of their 
detestable traffic. When from their superb, palace- 
like mansions on the sea shore, they see their beau- 
tiful vessels returning from the Indies, gliding ma-| 
jestically over the waves, and entering with all their 
sails spread into the port, they do not reflect that 
the cargoes borne in these superb clippers, are 
bringing ruin and desolation to numbers of families. 

With the exception of some rare smokers who— 


‘found the want. I remember I was once supplied 





thanks to a quite exceptional organization—are able 
to restrain themselves within the bounds of mode- 
ration, all others advance rapidly toward death, 
after having passed through the successive stages of 
idleness, debauchery, poverty, the ruin of their 


opium ; and it is probable that the Chinese will soon 
cultivate the poppy on a large scale, and make at 
home all the opium necessary for their consumption. 

It is said that the people of London, and many 
of the great manufacturing towns of England, have 


|been for some time addicted to the use of opium, 


botlf in its liquid and solid form, but the circum- 
stance has attracted little attention, though the 
progress of the habit is alarming. Curious and 
instructive would it be, indeed, if we should one 
day see the English going to buy opium in the ports 
of China, and their ships bringing back from the 
Celestial Empire, this deleterious stuff to poison 
England. Well might we exclaim in such a case, 
“leave judgment to God.”—Huc’s China, 
For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, ‘ 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND. 
(Continued from page 380.) 

It appears from his own account, which we have 
given, that Richard Townsend erected a mill, and 
resided for a time on Chester Creek, where the 
house he then occupied is still standing. He soon, 
however, removed into Philadelphia county, where 
he erected another mill near Germantown. His 
removal probably took place towards the close of 
1683, as we find him and Ann his wife signing a 
certificate *‘ at our Monthly Meeting at John Hart’s 
house, on Portquesin Creek, in ye county of Phila- 
delphia, ye 2d of ye Fourth mo., 1684.* 

He says, “ About a year after our arrival, there 
came in about twenty families from high and low 
Germany, of religious, good people; who settled 
about six miles from Philadelphia, and called the 
place Germantown.” “ About the time in which 
Germantown was laid out, I settled upon my tract of 
land, which I had purchased of the Proprietor in 
England, about a mile from thence; where I set 
up a house and a corn-mill, which was very useful 
to the country, for several miles round. But there 
not being plenty of horses, people generally brought 
their corn on their backs many miles; I remember 
one man had a bull so gentle, that he used to bring 
his corn on him, instead of a horse. 

“Being now settled about six or seven miles 
from Philadelphia, where, leaving the principal 
body of Friends, together with the chief place of 
provisions, as before mentioned, flesh meat was 
very scarce with me, for some time; of which I 


by a particular instance of Providence, in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

“As I was in my meadow, mowing grass, a 
young deer came and looked on me; I continued 


almost tired him out, I threw him on my shoul- 
ders, and with some difficulty carried him home, 
about a quarter of a mile, to my house.” “He 
proved very serviceable to my family.” 

Richard Townsend was a religious man, and 
serviceable in various ways amongst his friends and 
neighbours. He was a faithful defender of the 
ancient doctrines of the Society of Friends, against 
the sophistry, underhand insinuations and open 
attacks of George Keith, and was one of those who 
signed the Yearly Meeting’s testimony against that 
apostate, as well as that issued by the Quarterly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. About this time or soon 
after he came forth in the ministry, to the comfort 
and edification of the church. His dedication of 
heart to the Lord’s service did not save him from 
temporal losses, although doubtless he felt his 
blessed Saviour near to sustain him in the hour of 
trouble, and to strengthen him to hold fast his con- 
fidence that all things would work together for 
good. In the summer of 1701, a great freshet 
destroyed his mill, and stripped him, according toa 
report made to the Quarterly Meeting, of most that 
he was possessed of. His friends were active in 
raising funds for the support of himself and his 
family, until he should once more be in a condition 
by his own industry to supply their wants. 

From this time we have abundant evidence of 
his dedication to the work which his Lord and 
Saviour had assigned him in his militant church. 
The meetings within ten or twelve miles of his re- 
sidence, were frequently attended by him. Of one 
at Germantown attended by him in the First month, 
1702, we find this account: “hard at first, much to 
be overcome; but at the close, Truth over all.” In 
returning from a visit to Maryland, paid during the 
summer of 1702, he informed his friends that “ the 
Lord had helped him in his exercises and labour.” 
He had had large meetings, and there was great 
openness manifested. During the year 1703, he 
paid an extensive visit throughout New England, 
from the meetings in which certificates of unity with 
his services were produced. After this he was di- 
ligently engaged in labours near home until early 
in 1706, when, with the unity of his Friends, he 
sailed for England to visit the churches throughout 
that land. He laboured there faithfully and dili- 
gently for about two years, returning home near 
the middle of the year 1708, bringing a certificate 
of unity from Friends at London with his company 
and religious service. 

After the Yearly Meeting of 1709, he accom- 
panied Joshua Fielding, a Friend ip the ministry, 
on a religious visit to some of the meetings to the 
south. In 1713, he, with Ann his wife, removed 
into the city of Philadelphia, where he continued 
to reside until his death. About the close of 1714, 


ginia, which service appears to have been performed 





* Richard's friend, Joshua Tittery, who had assisted 
him at Chester, in making a net and fishing, was a glass- 
blower by profession, and was employed in that line by 
the Society of Free Traders, at Philadelphia. He found 
some difficulty in getting his claims on the society 
liquidated, and appears to have changed his profession, 
adopting that of a carpenter. 


during the first three months in the year 1715. 
We find it recorded under date, Third mo. 7th of 
that year, that he “was abroad on service 

Truth.” At the time of the Select Yearly Meeting, 
Seventh month of the same year, he had the ap- 
probation of his friends to accompany John Farmer 





he received a certificate to visit Maryland and Vir- , 
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south on his religious visit, and was absent on|of insects once made, ennui and the want of some- 
this service nearly three months. He was now|thing to do will vanish, every step will be on 
growing old, and although still very diligent in the |enchanted ground, and on all sides the prospect will 
attendance of neighbouring meetings, we do not|become more and more enticing. The inducement 
find him engaged in extensive travels. to go out of doors—the walk with a purpose in 

In the early part of the year 1728, he appears| view, so different to that most dreary of employ- 
to have “prepared a statement from which we have|ments, walking for the sake of exercise—is itself no 
already made some extracts. It was entitled “The|mean advantage. Then, the collector will want to 
testimony of Richard Townsend, showing the pro-|know something about the nature of the specimens 
vidential hand of God, to him and others, from the | he has acquired, and will begin tostudy their habits, 
first settlement of Pennsylvania, to this day.”” We/|forms, and relationships. This calls into exercise ing-up. Another guilty culprit is Tinea biselliella, 
shall now add the conclusion of the testimony. the practice of patience, of minuteness and accuracy|a sleek, yellow-plush gentleman, who sidles away as 

“As people began to spread, and improve their |of observation, and, eventually, of cautiousness in| you look at him. He spends his time, from youth 

lands, the country became more fruitful; so that|induction and generalization ; all of which, besides|to maturity, if not under the ermine, yet in as near 
those who came after us, were plentifully supplied ;|their value as elements of mental discipline, are|an approach to it as circumstances permit. He has 
and with what we abounded we began a small |qualities serviceable in an eminent degree in the|a dear liking for furs of all sorts; and when he 
trade abroad. And as Philadelphia increased, |business of life. Well reasoned, insects, by the|comes out at last in his robes of state, no one would 
vessels were built, and many employed. Both|mouth of your plenipotentiary.” believe how much dirty work had been necessary 
country and trade have been wonderfully increasing| The writer then continues : to procure him all this finery. 

to this day; so that, from a wilderness, the Lord,| ‘“ What is an insect? Their interpreter answers:] “ After drawing the line between innocent and 
by his good hand of Providence, hath made it a|—The popular notion includes under that term spi-| malefactor moths, let us add a word of extenuation 
fruitful field: on which to look back, and observe| ders, crabs, and lobsters, which have some resem-|in favour of cockroaches. As people keep cats to 
all the steps, would exceed my present purpose ;|blance to insects; but they may be separated at|clear their houses of mice ; as hedgehogs are con- 
yet, being now in the eighty-fourth year of my age,| once by the fact that they have more than six legs.| verted into domestic pets, that they may munch up 
and having been in this country nearly forty-six|The flea, however, is so anomalous in its structure,|the black-beetles that swarm by night ; so, some- 
years, and my memory pretty clear, concerning the |that its proper place in the scale of insects is dispu-|times, it may be expedient to keep cockroaehes, 
rise and progress of the Province, I can do no less}ted, some authors contending that it belongs to one| that they may indulge their instinct of exterminating 
than return praises to the Almighty, when I look|order, and some to another. A true insect has six|a still greater nuisance than themselves; namely, 
back and consider his bountiful hand, not only in tem- | legs, four wings, an external skeleton, and undergoes} bugs. Webster's Voyage of the Chanticleer informs 
porals, but in the great increase of our meetings;|certain metamorphoses. In the class Diptera, the} us that cockroaches are plentiful at Saint Helena. 
wherein he hath many times manifested his great| perfect insect has two fully-developed wings; but] Previous to the ship’s arrival there, the crew had 
loving kindness, in reaching to, and convincing|has also two merely rudimentary ones, which are|suffered great inconvenience from bugs ; but the 
many persons of the principles of Truth ; and those, |distinguished by the names of halteres, or poisers.| cockroaches no sooner made their appearance, than 
that were already convinced and continued faithful,|The breeze-fly, and all two-winged flies, are ex-|the bugs entirely disappeared. The cockroach preys 
were not only blessed with plenty of the fruits of|amples. In Coleoptera, the perfect insect has two] upon them, leaving no sign or vestige where they 
the earth, but also with the dew of heaven. I am|fully-developed wings, and two wing-cases which|have been; and is, so far, a most valuable and 
engaged, in my spirit, to supplicate the continuance |cover the wings. The sexton-beetle and all other] praiseworthy insect. Mr. Newman also acquaints 
thereof to the present rising generation, that as God |beetles are examples. So that the complement of|the Entomological Society with the same fact (dis- 
hath blessed their parents, the same blessing may |four wings is still in existence, although one pair|covered in a London boarding-house,) that the 
remain on their offspring to the end of time ; that|may be leathery and of little use in flight, as with]cockroach secks with diligence, and devours with 
it may be so, is the hearty desire and prayer of|crickets and grasshoppers, or even very minute and| great gusto, the common bed-bug. He is confident 
their ancient and loving friend, scarcely apparent. All insects proceed from eggs|of his informer’s veracity, but discreetly refrains 

RicHarD TownseEnD.” laid by the female parent, except in some cases| from mentioning names or places. 

Richard Townsend was often employed in visit-| where the eggs are hatched within the body of the] Although we may fancy butterflies and sphinx- 
ing the families of Friends, under appointment of|mother ; and in a few others, as the aphides, where| moths to be the gayest creatures in existence, it is 
the meeting, and continued bright in his intellect, |the ordinary method is supplied for a certain num-| nevertheless true, that the private lives of certain 
and faithful in religious engagements until towards | ber of generations by a process which has had various] lepidoptera are troubled by secret sorrows which a 
the close, Tenth month, 1729, he being then about |interpretations, but which is quite anomalous. For] casual looker-on would hardly suspect. One of 
eighty-five years old. After this we can trace him|the various phases of metamorphosis amongst in-|their insidious enemies is a plant! Herbivorous 
no longer at meetings of any kind, although his|sects—which is the grand law of insect life—you| animals are well known, and are supposed to fall 
death did not take place until the 30th of Third) must make an intimate acquaintance with the crea-|in conveniently with the natural order of things ; a 
month, 1737, when he was in the ninety-third year | tures themselves. less obvious idea is, that there exists, in revenge, 
of his age. His friends say of him, “He was “ One of the greatest misfortunes in this world is| carnivorous vegetables. The larve of a hawk-moth, 
meek and humble man, sincerely concerned for the|to lie under a wrongful imputation. Many are the! Hepialus virescens, is preyed on by the caterpillar- 
promotion of piety and virtue; his ministry being] victims whose success has been paralyzed by calum-| fungus, Sphzria Robertsii. The caterpillar buries 
sound, living, and tending to edification, was well|ny, misunderstanding, or even by accidental mal-a | itself in the earth, to undergo transformation into 
accepted. He visited Friends in the service of|propos. Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.|the perfect insect ; while it is lying dormant there, 
Truth in Great Britain, and continued faithful to|The same thing happens to the world of moths. The|the fungus inserts a root into the nape of its neck, 
the end of his days.” human public reasons thus : Some moths eat clothes,| feeds and flourishes on the animal matter, and, 

(To be continued.) therefore all moths are to be exterminated. The| without destroying the form of the victim, at last 
minor proposition is made to contain the major. I} converts it into a mummy. A similar slaughter of 
have seen people assassinate the gamma-moth (so}]larve is performed in Van Diemen’s Land by a 
called because its wings bear the mark of a Greek] representative fungus, the Spheeria Gunnii; and 
letter 5,) and the great goat-moth, whose caterpillar another, Sphzria Sinensis, carries on the same work 
lives in decayed willow-trees, in revenge for an im-|in China ; while the S. entomorhiza tries it even in 
agined attack on a Sunday coat. “O! what a big} these parts, so far removed from cannibalism. Living 
moth !” shout the anti-lepidopterdus rioters. “ Down wasps have been taken in the West Indies with a 
with hin! Killhim! Nomoth! No moth! If fungus growing from their bodies. Still, animal- 
little moths make holes in my pantaloons, this one is] feeders are not common among plants. In unfavoura- 


capable of eating them up.” Whereas, he may be} ble seasons, silk-worm caterpillars are destroyed by 
species in Great Britain only,) their beauty, accessi-|as innocent of devouring cloth as a cod-fish is of| myriads from the ravages of a minute cryptogamic 


bility, and at the same time their mysteriousness, | swallowing iced champagne. He may even be a plant, or mould-fungus, which takes a fancy to grow 
especially adapt them to become the subjects of | dress producer, a veritable working silk-worm moth, | on their outer integument.” 

popular recreation. Without any desire to under-| who has already done his duty in his time, for what (To be concluded ) 

value literature or art, it may still be believed that|his furious persecutors know. Moreover, it is not —_—-—— ‘ 

man and his doings, his follies and his crimes, en-\in the shape of moths, but of caterpillars, that) Zeal dropt in charity is good ; without it, good 
gage too much of our attention. The acquaintance|clothes-moths commit their ravages. An actual] for nothing; for it devours all it comes near. 


offender (Tinea pellionella,) a very Jew of moths, to 
be found throughout all the stages of his existence 
amongst “ old clo,” is a brown-complexioned fellow, 
once a caterpillar with a moveable case, who nour- 
ished himself then in some dark closet, where he 
made a living out of unused garments, and a house 
which he carried about with him. Unlike many a 
Christian, he provides well for his children, by de- 
positing his eggs in the land of plenty, and thus 
taking forethought for their maintenance and bring- 

















































Seen 
- For “ The Friend.” 

The following extracts are taken from an article 
published in “ Household Words,” which, though 
written rather too flippantly, contains some interest- 
ing information. Speaking of the inducements to 
study Entomology, the author says: 

“There is no employment for leisure hours more 
innocent in itself, or more productive of benefit than 
the study of insects. Their number (ten thousand 
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For “The Friend.” 
William Dewsbury. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

In a few days the examination of W. Dewsbury 
was renewed, in which Judge Windham asked, 
whether he denied all popish tenets. He replied, 
Popish tenets I deny; and all tenets contrary to the 
pure doctrine of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Judge W.—Dost thou own the Scriptures to be a 
rule to walk by? W. D.—The Scriptures I own, 
and the pure light and power of Christ Jesus that 
gave them forth, to guide in an holy conversation 
according to the Scripture; and he that walks con- 
trary to it, is condemned by it. The Judge charged 
him and G. Fox with the disposition to imbrue their 
hands in blood, if they had it in their power. W. 
D. said, It is not so. The Spirit of Truth which 
we witness in us, is peaceable, and neither doth 
violence nor sheds blood ; and the hands of all that 
are guided by the Spirit of Truth, the light and 
power of Christ, are bound from offering violence, 
or shedding blood. Another Judge said, Their 
sufferings and stonings are well known in this na- 
tion—and they never lift up a hand against any. 
The judges again strove to induce them to give 
bond for their appearance at the next assizes; but 
he and his companions firmly resisted it, as inter- 
fering with their religious duties, and implying that 
they had broken the law, which they denied. They 
were therefore conducted back to prison, and there 
confined eleven weeks in the nasty, low jail, among 
felons, until another assize. Why they were not 
brought to an immediate trial, instead of being 
asked questions, irrelevant to their commitment, 
does not appear; but it was surely great injustice, 
to deprive innocent men of their liberty without any 
It seems that often their persecutors 
found that they had wronged these oppressed peo- 
ple, but how to deliver themselves of their prey, 
and their own characters too, was sometimes not 
an easy matter. Friends feared the face of no 
man, and could make neither unrighteous conces- 
sions, hor mean compromises, nor enter into recog- 
nizances, nor pay fines nor fees for doing their 
duty, but were ever willing to suffer cheerfully for 
what nothing short of their sense of duty could have 
induced them to do. The jailer and the person 
who officiated as preacher to the prisoners, avoided 
him when they could. Dewsbury protested against 
his doctrine, upon which the justices declared in 
court, that the minister “durst not come to preach 
any more, unless some course were taken with these 
Quakers ;” and an order was given to lock them 
down in the dungeon, which was done always af- 
ter, during the hour of preaching. W. D. adds, 
“The dread of our God is upon them, their heart 
fails them; and their torment is daily increased, to 
see the Lord’s work prosper, which goes on in 
mighty power all over these parts, and the nation 
over. Friends grow in the power of our God. They 
come from many places to visit us, though.they 
hear that they cannot be suffered to come at us— 
and the wisdom of our God is much in it, who 
keeps them in patience, with boldness to sit at the 
jail door, for a testimony against them; which adds' 
to their torment.” “ We have all things we need in 
the outward. I have not been free to receive any 
money of Friends here towards my necessities, 
which hath much confounded my adversaries, that 
my life should be given up for their souls’ good, 
and not receive money of them to supply my wants ; 
but in some places I paid for what I needed, when 
they were not able. As to some that had wealth, 
but had parents, who said they would be destroyed 
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had, that the gospel might not be burdensome.’’/sure thou metest to us, it will be measured to thee 
“Two young men, who are in bonds, were brought|again. The Lord God of heaven and earth will 
before the men that sat in the sessions, and the|judge between thee and us, and will give unto thee 
Lord manifested his power in them, that the jus-|and every one of us, according to the works you 
tices were confounded before all the people, but|have done, and in that day you shall know what is 
the time of their freedom out of bonds was not yet|now declared to be the truth; the Lord hath 
come. Here are certain precious hearts that have|spoken it, in whom we trust, and he will deliver 
lived in great pleasures and honours in the world, |us.” 
who are now laying them down willingly at the| The state of the prisons in which so many Friends 
eet of Jesus.” passed a large portion of their time, was not easily 
During W. Dewsbury’s confinement in North-|to be conceived, some for filth and pestilential noi- 
ampton jail, besides several pieces he wrote to pro-|someness, and others for exposure to the inclemeney 
mote the cause of Truth, he addressed epistles and|of the elements. Indeed, the condition of these 
letters to Friends for their instruction and encour-|prisons, previous to the latter years of the last cen- 
agement. In one of them, he says, “ Dear Friends, |tury, was a disgrace to any civilized community; 
servants, and children of God, whom he hath called|not only on account of their filthy, unwholesome 
and chosen out of the world, be faithful all of you|and neglected condition, but equally so because of 
in his counsel. Wait for his power to guide you|the indiscriminate association to which all classes 
in all your thoughts, words, and works, in his pure|of prisoners were subjected. It was common for 
fear, and in obedience to his will. I charge you,| Friends, mostly men of the better order, often of 
in his presence, be valiant for your freedom, dwell-| reputable or wealthy families, to be cast into those 
ing in the power of the living God; that he may|dismal dungeons, one of which is now preserved at 
arm you against the fiery darts of the devil, to| Warwick jail, and is shown as a relic of former 
resist him in all his wiles, who goes about like a|times. The biographer says: “1 remember visiting 
roaring lion to draw you away, seeking to get your|it in 1810, and the impression I then received will 
minds from that which is pure, into visible things,|never be effaced.” Howard, in his description of 
then to captivate your affections, to satisfy your] this jail, says: ‘The night-room of the felons is an 
wills in created and perishing objects, or in the|octagonal dungeon, about twenty-one feet in diame- 
knowledge of the truth in fleshly wisdom.” “ You|ter, down thirty-one steps, damp and offensive, the 
are beloved, who hunger and thirst after righteous-| jailer, on going down, took a preservative.” Basil 
ness ; for you are the children of the kingdom of| Montagu, in his account of a visit he paid to the 
my Father. With you my life is bound up; and|same prison in 1815, says: ‘“ The offensive vault, 
to you this is the word of the Lord—fear not, lift} which may now be seen in the prison, is eighteen 
up your heads, and wait in the light with boldness.| feet ten inches under ground. In the middle is a 
In it, look up to Christ, your King; he will appear} cess-pool ; on the side is a stream for the prisoners 
as the lightning from the east unto the west, and|to slake their thirst. There is a heavy chain now 
you shall behold him, subjecting your wild nature|in the dungeon, that passed through a link in the 
to himself. He will heal your infirmities, satisfy} chains of each of the felons, which was then carried 
your thirsty souls, and give you the end of your/up the steps, and secured to the outer door of the 
hope, the salvation of your souls. You shall sit}vault. The only light and air admitted is through 
down with him in the kingdom of the Father, to}am tron grate on the top, and nearly even with the 
rejoice in the power of eternal love and life, which| surface of the ground.” These are the dismal cells 
is in his presence forever and ever; this is the|in which Friends were often made to suffer in com- 
children’s bread that comes down from heaven.”|pany with the most abandoned characters. It was 
“God Almighty keep you all faithful in his eternal}in Warwick jail that William Dewsbury was im- 
power, to bear his name in righteousness; that his|prisoned nineteen years of his life, four of which he 
namé may be written in your foreheads, and all|was a close prisoner, whether in the pit, is not 
that see you, may witness you to be the righteous|stated. Nor should we have known that this was 
seed whom the Lord hath blessed. His power and|the fact respecting his confinement in Northampton 
presence keep you in the unity of the spirit and|jail, from any statement of his own; for he suffered 


bond of peace, where I am with you in the un- 
changeable love and life.” 

In the Fifth month assizes, he was again brought 
to the bar, and underwent a similar inquisition as 
before, in which the judge charged him with break- 
ing the law, in wandering through the country 
without a certificate from some justice. William 
replied, If there be any such law, read it to us. 
And if there be such a law, thou knowest in thy 
conscience it is contrary to the Scriptures. For 
the apostles and ministers of Christ went to and 
fro in the country, preaching the word of cternal 
life, and there were added to the church daily such 
as should be saved; and the number of saints and 
brethren was daily increased. And the law which 
is in force in this nation, doth allow all who pro- 
fess faith in Jesus Christ, to have free liberty to 
walk in the faith, which is according to the Serip- 
tures. Without any accuser appearing against him 
and the friends arraigned with him, and without 
proof of the breach of any law, they were again 
required to enter into bonds for their good beha- 
viour, but which, refusing to do, they were returned 
to prison, and detained until the Eleventh month, 


by receiving me, and that their trading would fail|1655, a period of nearly six months. As they 
in the world; contrary to their minds, I was or-| were leaving the court, William Dewsbury, turning 
dered of the Lord to pay them in full for what I/to the judge, spoke as follows :— With what mea- 


too cheerfully to lay much stress on the vile dur- 
nce he underwent. But it was, as stated by 
others, in a dungeon, twelve steps under ground, 
among the worst of felons, that he was then im- 
prisoned. 

The weight of suffering which they patiently en- 
dured in those dark, filthy pits, it is difficult for us 
to conceive. They were doubtless sustained by an 
omnipotent hand, and yet we may suppose their 
health and strength were often greatly impaired, 
and the lives of many shortened by disease and an 
untimely death. Are the testimenies for which they 
so heavily suffered, to be cast away as a thing of 
little worth? At one day it will be a burthensome 
stone on those who have attempted to lay them 
waste, disregarding the blood of those martyrs, 
and the clear spiritual views of the gospel dispen- 
sation which they promulgated. 

(To be continued.) 
sststillgpniennenn 

Never assent merely to please others. For that 
is besides flattery, oftentimes untruth, and disco- 
vers a mind liable to be servile and base; nor 
contradict to vex others, for that shows an ill- 
temper and provokes, but profits nobody. 


They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 
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Cincinnati and Washington City—tThe colour- |telegraphs and lights along the road for night trains.| which it displays. 
ed population of Cincinnati, as appears from the| Accidents from defects in the construction of roads, |five years after his death. 


press of that city, number 5,000, of both sexes, and |or even from laches in their management, at least 
the Swan says, “ they are, as a general thing,sober,|so far as the directors are concerned, are almost 
thrifty, and industrious.” Qf their occupations and |unknown in England. The conductors are care- 
wealth it is stated—there are five physicians, one|fully selected, and are generally perfectly reliable 
of whom has a verylarge practice among both whites|men. Instructions, carefully prepared for every 
and blacks; twelve grocers; thirty musicand school |emergency, are issued to them; and as all adhere 
teachers ; five daguerreotypists ; one patent roofer ; strictly to these instructions, misconceptions are 
five bricklayers and stonemasons ; two trunkmakers;|rendered practically impossible. Analogous cases 
twelve dealers in market ; five or six boot and shoe-|to a conductor having it left to his option when be- 
makers, a number of excellent tailors, blacksmiths|hind time, to wait at a station, or to run on at the 
and carpenters ; and one hundred milliners, dress-|risk of a collision, are unknown in England ; for 
makers, shirt-makers and tailoresses. Among them|in England human life is too sacredly respected, 
is Henry Boyd, one of the largest and best cabinet|and too large an amount of capital employed in 
manufacturers in the city, who is worth at least! working railroads, to permit either of such an op- 
$40,000 ; J. P. Ball, R. G. Ball, and J. C. Ball,|tion on the part of a conductor, or of a conductor 
who take as fine daguerreotypes as are taken in the | sufficiently incapable to create a risk. 
world, and who are worth $30,000 at least. The English public, moreover, sustains English 
The names of thirteen of these coloured people |companies in this free use of money. ‘The fare, in 
are given, whose property is valued at $10,000 ;|a first-class car, in England, is nearly three tithes 
three $6,000 ; five $5,000; one $4,000 ; one $3,000; | what the fare is here; and it is paid without a mur- 
one $9,000 ; one $8,000 ; one $12,000; one $14,| mur, because travellers there know that safety and 
000 ; six $16,000 ; four $20,000 ; five $30,000 ;|speed are costly. A man may go from*Philadel- 


two $40,000. The names of twenty-five others are 
given, and it is stated that these and many others, 
whose names are not mentioned, have property 
ranging in value from three to twenty thousand 
dollars. 

A writer in the “ National Era,” published in 
Washington City, states that there is a good degree 
of thrift and industry among the coloured people in 
that city, notwithstanding the discouragements of} 
their position. Their number is ten thousand, which 
is about one-fourth of the number of whites. They 
own eleven places of worship, the aggregate value 
of which is nearly $40,000. Ten of the coloured 
congregations pay their pastors on an average $650 
each, besides marriage fees and other perquisites ; 
making a total of $6,500 yearly over and above the 
expense of keeping the houses, fuel, repairs, etc. 


There are above 1,000 children in the Sabbath | 


phia to Pittsburg for about nine dollars. To go 
trom London to Glasgow, which is but little fur- 
ther, involves an expense of twenty-five dollars. It 
is true that a first-class car in England is somewhat 
more luxurious than a car in America, but the 
difference is not greater than the difference between 
the interest of money, so that what is saved here in 
the car and its appointments, is saved there on the 
capital invested in the road. Moreover, England, 
as compared with the United States, is both a small 
and a densely-populated country, so that fewer rail- 
roads supply the demands of a larger number of 
people. 

When Americans become as thorough, and care- 
ful as the English, and are as able to build good 
roads regardless of expense, railroad casualties will 
become as rare here as they do there. It is not 
by vague newspaper clamor, when a serious calamity 
occurs on our railroads, but, in a word, by imitat- 





schools, who are mostly taught by members of the 
several congregations. . 


a — 


English and American Railroads—The com- 
parative security from accident, which English 
railroads enjoy, is the result, not only of the greater 
plenty of money there, but also of the more pru- 
dent disposition of the people. Never was a truer 
remark, than that an English hostler, when he 
shuts the coach door, and cries “ all right,” repre- 
sents a trait of national character, just as the Ame- 
rican, who, under the same circumstances, calls out 
“go ahead,” typifies the restless haste of our country- 
men. 

A train in England never stops, even for a mi- 
nute or two, without one set of employees carefully 
oiling every part of the machinery and running 
gear, while another set, with hammers, goes from 
wheel to wheel, knocking to see if there is any flaw 
or weakness in the iron. It is still fresh in the 
memory of all, that the British prime-minister, when 
going to the great naval review, and about to step 
upon a train just as it was starting, was immediate- 
ly jerked back by a policeman. In every way in- 
deed, and without any distinction as to persons, 
the English railroad companies enforce caution and 
foresight. F 

But it is in the more liberal outlay of means, 
both in constructing and running their roads, that 


safety. 


ing the English in these respects—by reforming the 
evils of our railroad system—that we will lessen the 
number and fatality of our railroad accidents.— Led. 


Benefits of Benevolence—W here God is forgot- 
ten, it is pitiful to see how riches harden the heart 
lof him who gains them. Sometimes the man who 
was liberal while he was poor, becomes niggardly 
as he becomes wealthy. ‘The tendency of gain is 
to nourish selfishness, if the hand that bestows it is 
overlooked ; and the thirst of selfishness can never 





be slaked. The reservoir of the covetous never 
overflows. Recognizing no obligation, he yields to 
no claim. A man of this sort once said : ‘* Others 


never gave to me, why should I give to others ?” 
Infatuated man! is there none that ever gives to 
thee? What hast thou not received? Has God 
given thee nothing? Who gave thee reason, life, 
success? Who prospered thy plans? Who gave thee 


safe? Who has warded off from thee a thousand 


calamities which have overtaken thy fellows? And 
art thou, then, indebted to none? has none a right 
to thy bounty? Wilt thou rob God? Shall he have 





no share of what is his own? 


ae 


The Emperor Nicholas as an Author —It is 
the British companies exceed our own in insuring|stated on good authority that the Emperor Nicho- 
An English railroad is fenced in on either} las, in the last ten years of his life, prepared a work 
side, and has a gateway at every crossing, with a/on the administrative policy and military operations 
stationary watchmen at each gate, who shuts it|of his reign. This work, which the imperial family 
when a train is due, and would not open even for| and some eminent personages alone have seen, is 
the queen herself. There are also double tgacks,|remarkable, it is said, for the great intelligence 























power to get wealth? Who has kept thy dwelling 


It is not to be published until 





Terra Del Fuego, 


An officer in the United States Navy, in a let- 
tet, gives the following description of that almost 
unknown people, the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, 
the Island at the southern extremity of South Ame- 
rica. 

The Terra del Fuegians, so called from the 
country they inhabit, (which in turn derived its 
name from the number of fires seen along the shore 
by the first navigators,) made their appearance 
while we were at anchor at Borja Bay. Shortly 
after we had reached this place, a 8mall singular 
looking canoe was seen to leave the shore and 
make its way towards our ship, and in a few mi- 
nutes we were honoured by a visit from two of the 
Indians, with their numerous wives, children and 
dogs. Upon coming on board the vessel they proved 
the most inveterate beggars I ever met with. There 
was nothing they saw for which they did not ask; 
they begged for themselves, and, if unsuccessful in 
their application, for their wives and children. 
Their usual demand is for tobacco and biscuit, and, 
in endeavouring to purchase some of their weapons 
as curiosities, we found that the former article was 
the most prized; and next in value were the bright 
buttons from our uniforms, (and probably they 
congratulated themselves on finding people simple 
enough to give away such splendid ornaments,) 
and then biscuit, old clothes and empty bottles. 

The Indians are by far the most degraded and 
miserable of all the aboriginal inhabitants of South 
America. They are low in stature and of a cop- 
per colour ; their clothing, consisting of a sealskin, 
worn with the hair outwards and tied around their 
person by means of sinews, is of the very scantiest 
description; their food is revolting. They live 
chiefly upon muscles and limpets, and, whenever 
they can procure them, eagerly devour seals, sea 
otters, porpoises and whale’s flesh, preparing none 
by fire, but eating as they cut it from the prey. In 
their voracity they bear a greater resemblance 
to some wild animals than to human beings. Their 
arms seem to consist solely of bows and arrows and 
spears, pointed sometimes with glass and sometimes 
with bone; of these they willingly dispose in ex- 
change for their favorite weed. The most notice- 
able things about them are their baskets and their 
canoes, both of which manifest some labour and in- 
genuity in construction. "The former are formed 
of bark or platted grass; the latter are of bark, 
and put together without a particle of metal. The 
sides and bottoms are sewed together by means of 
sinews ; small bars of wood are placed athwartships 
to preserve the shape, and the seams are caulked 
with some gummy preparation. They are small 
and light, so as to be easily paddled about by two 
women. But their skill in making the canoes may 
be compared to the instinct of animals, for it is not 
improved by experience. We know from Drake 
that this, their most ingenious work, has remain- 
ed the same for the last two hundred and fifty 
years. 

The faces of the men generally seem devoid of 
any intellectual expression, and, as they belong to 
the ni/ admirart school, they expressed astonish- 
ment at nothing. The women are better looking, 
and did not hesitate to exhibit their surprise or 
amusement. I shall never forget the wonder of 
one of them at first seeing a looking-glass. She 
first looked at herself, then laughed and sought be- 
hind for the reflection; then lookéd again, and lay- 
ing it down on the deck, endeavoured to seize the 
image. The hair of both sexes is worn long, and 
is almost as coarse as the mane of a horse; the 
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men have no beards. Captain Cook has compared 
their language to the sound made by a man clear- 
ing his throat; but says Darwin, “certainly no 
European ever cleared his throat with so many 
hoarse, guttural, and clicking sounds.’ One word 
is made to assume a great many different significa- 
tions; the same one, for instance, meaning the 
Deity, the sun, a ship, a child, a dog, and an amu- 
let, or charm, generally consisting of a bit of glass 
suspended from the neck. Notwithstanding this 
singular paucity of sounds in their language, they 
very readily catch the pronunciation of words, and 
repeat with perfect correctness any sentence ut- 
tered in their hearing, although they cannot attach 
any meaning ‘to the words. 

Of their domestic arrangements we could learn but 
very little. Previously we had found along theshores 
their wigwams, or rather harbours, consisting of 
broken branches of trees stuck in the ground and 
covered with leaves and grass. In these miserable 
huts, around a small fire built in the middle, they 
sleep, coiled upon the wet ground like animals. All 
their property they seem to carry about with them 
in their canoes. Every man has at least ¢wo wives, 
some of them more; probably each as many as he 
requires to take care of him, to paddle his canoe 
and collect his food, for the whole labour devolves 
upon the female portion of the community. 

We were informed that these savages are never 
cannibals unless when driven to it by absolute 
starvation, and then they ov/y eat their old women. 
Upon being asked upon one occasion why they did 
not kill and eat their dogs, of which animals they 
have great numbers, in preference to their own 
people, one of them is said to have given the na- 
swer that dogs were useful in catching otters, but 
that old women were good for nothing — Ledger. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from England to Seventh mo. 26th. 
It is stated that the Central American questién may 

be regarded as virtually settled. Great Britain has con- 
sented to give up the Bay Islands to Honduras, that 
Republic pledging itself never to cede them to any other 
power, or to allow interference in their affairs. The 
Summer’s Assize in Ireland, shows a gratifying de- 
crease of crime in that country, there being very few 
cases on the calendar. Heavy failures have occurred in 
Liverpool, Stockport, and Manchester, the liabilities of 
the parties being large, and their assets mostly small. 
The Liverpool cotton market was unchanged, with a 
limited business. Breadstuffs were lower and in little 
demand. Western Canal flour, 29s. a 33s.; Southern, 
34s. a 35s. per barrel; yellow corn, 29s. a 30s.; white, 
30s. a 31s. 6d. per 480 lbs. Accounts from Spain repre- 
sent the insurrection as effectually crushed in Madrid. 
The National Guard has been almost entirely disarmed. 
Domiciliary visits were made to secure all the arms in 
the hands of the citizens, and numerous arrests had been 
made. The insurrection had been put down at Barce- 
lona, after a severe contest, in which 1200 persons were 
killed and wounded on both sides. There was still a 
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made his answer to the remonstrances of France and 
England. He “thanks those governments for their coun- 
sels. He wishes to act with clemency, and to introduce 
reforms, but in such matters believes himself the compe- 
tent judge of the time and proper mode of so doing. At 
this moment they would not be suitable to his dignity 
and independence, still less would it be fitting to recall 
those who are banished, and liberate those who are im- 
prisoned.” 

Four Days Later—The British Parliament was pro- 
rogued by the Queen on the 29th ult., until the 7th of 
Tenth month next. In her speech she expressed the 
hope, that the differences with the United States would 
be satisfactorily adjusted. The Liverpool cotton mar- 
ket was firm at previous rates. Breadstuffs continued 
to decline. The reports in regard to the growing crops, 
were favourable. From Spain, it is reported that the 
whole of the important province of Arragon continued 
in successful revolt. The Royal troops had commenced 
to bombard the city of Saragossa, whereupon the insur- 
gents within demanded five days’ cessation of hostilities, 
which was granted. 

UNITED STATES.—The Governor of California hav- 
ing applied to the President for the aid of the military 
and naval forces of the United States, and for a loan of 
arms and ammunition to enable him to suppress the 
revolutionary movement in San Francisco, the President 
has declined acceding to his request ; deeming the inter- 
ference of the United States government not authorized 
by existing circumstances. The President is only to be 
moved to action by the Legislature of the State in which 
the insurrection exists, or if by the Executive, only when 
such Legislature cannot be convened, and when immi- 
nent or extreme public disaster can be averted only by 
such interposition of the Federal Government. 
Congress.—The Senate has passed the army appro- 
priation bill, with an amendment striking out the House 
proviso for the protection of Kansas; also, the bill from 
the House granting a million and a half of acres of land 
to the State to Mississippi, for railroad purposes; and 
one for running the boundary line between Washington 
Territory and the British possessions. A petition was 
presented on the 5th from Charles Robinson and others, 
now confined in Kansas, under the charge of treason, 
praying for relief. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. This committee made a report on the neces- 
sity for additional legislation in case of the death or dis- 
ability of the President or Vice-President. The House 
has been engaged in discussing the details of several 
appropriation bills ; one item appropriating $20,000 for 
the expenses of the Legislative Assembly of Kansas, was 
stricken out,—yeas, 90; nays, 58. A proviso was an- 
nexed to the appropriation for the Judiciary of Kansas, 
that the money shall not be*drawn from the Treasury 
till the criminal prosecutions pending in the territory 
against persons charged with treason or alleged viola- 
tions of the laws passed by a body of men at Shawnee 
Mission, claiming to be the Legislature, shall be dis- 
missed by the Court, and every person who has been or 
may be restrained of liberty by reason of such prosecu- 
tion be released from confinement—it was agreed to— 
yeas, 84; nays, 69. A resolution was adopted by the 
House, authorizing the payment to Reeder of per diem 
and mileage to the time his claim to a seat as delegate 
from Kansas, was decided. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 624. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 405. 

The Creek Indians, by a late treaty, have agreed to 
relinquish their lands in Alabama, for a million of dol- 
lars, $200,000 of which is to be applied to agricultural 
purposes, and the balance divided per capita. 

Miscellaneous.—Travel by Atlantic Steamers.—A state- 
ment of the number of passengers conveyed from New 
York and Boston in the Atlantic steamers to Europe, 
during the last four months, shows it to amount to 6273 
passengers, or about four hundred a week. This is the 













































strong opposition at Saragossa, where it was reported 
85 members of the Cortes had assembled, and determingd 
to resist the new ministry. Its head, O'Donnell, has no 
great party in the country, as he is disliked by both con- 
servatives and liberals, the former being for Narvaez, 
and the latter for Espartero. The harvest had com- 
menced in France, and it was hoped the crops would 
prove above an average. The Emperor has dispatched 
a circular tq the Prefects, ordering them, in positive and 
peremptory terms, to allow to all the Protestants within 
their respective districts the free and undisturbed exer- 
cise of their religion. He desires that he may hear of 


passage of persons in pursuit of business and pleasure, 
not emigration, and it proves how greatly travel in- 
creases with the facilities for enjoying it. 

The Project of Exploring Central Africa, is in progress 
in New York. The territory proposed to be explored 
lies between the fifth and fifteenth parallels of north 
latitude, commencing at the Atlantic ocean, and extend- 
ing eastward eighteen degrees to the valley of the Niger, 
comprising an area of about 700,000 square miles. 

Great Undertaking —The Canadian government has 
granted four millions acres of land to aid in construct- 





no more persecution of the Protestants, and that they 
may never again be disturbed in their worship. The 
Emperor Napoleon has ordered a canal to be formed in 
the plain of Plaisance (Haut Garonne) for the benefit of 
the crops which suffer severely for the want of water 
during the summer season. The King of Naples has 


ing a railroad from Quebec to Montreal, along the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence to the city of Ottawa, and 
thence to Saut Ste. Marie. This road is to be completed 
within five years. 

French Manufactures.—Professor Mapes says that nine- 
tenths of the olive oil in this country is manufactured 
in France from American lard oil. It is purified by sal 






soda, and is about equal to olive oil for the table or for 
other purposes. 

The Canadian Senate.—The Canadian Legislative Coun- 
cil (Senate) elective bill having received the sanction of 
Queen Victoria, forty-eight members will be added to the 
upper house of the Canadian Parliament. Of this num- 
ber 12 are to be elected every two years, and will hold 
their seats for eight years. The present members who 
hold their seats by virtue of a warrant, are permitted 
to retain them for life. 

The Coolie Trade—This inhuman traffic continues to 
be carried on by American and English vessels, which 
bring large numbers of Chinese to Cuba. An English 
captain has a contract for delivering 8000. This descrip- 
tion of labourers are treated on the plantations no better 
than the slaves, and the emigration of these Chinese 
does not diminish the trade in African slaves. 

The African Slave Trade.—A correspondent of the New 
York Daily Times, writing from Havana, under date of 
Seventh mo. 25th, says that mearly every steamer takes 
from that place to New York, persons who are directly 
interested in the African slave trade, and who make con- 
tracts at the north for vessels and their outfit for the 
traffic. Within the last seven months, not far from fif- 
teen thousand Africans have been landed illegally upon 
the Cuban coast, from Africa, in nearly equal propor- 
tions upon the north and south sides, and no captures of 
any consequence have been made. During this summer, 
extensive arrangements have been made in all the avail- 
able shipbuilding ports of the Union for the requirements 
of the trade for the next twelve months. 

From the Isle of France-—Advices from Port Louis, 
Mauritius, of Fifth mo. 12th, say that the cholera, after 
carrying off nearly 1500 victims, may be said to have 
left the town; but meanwhile continues its ravages in 


Jother parts of the island. 


Yellow Fever —This disease has appeared at Charles- 
ton, S. G., and up to the 10th, several deaths had oc- 
curred. The latest advices from Havana state that the 
fever was very prevalent there, and that many American 
shipmasters had died of it. A number of cases have 
occurred at the New York quarantine ground at Staten 
Island, many of which have resulted fatally. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from J. Fawcett, agt., O., for David Coppock, 
Sl. Hollingsworth, Thos. Wickersham, Sl. Enloes, Saml. 
French, $2 each, vol. 29, for S. Allison, Jos. Whinery, 
$2 each, vol. 30, for Jona. Edmonson, $2, to 26, vol. 30, 
for Ruth Stanley, $2, to 19, vol. 30; from Jesse Hall, 
agt., O., for Peter Thomas, Senr., $2, to 44, vol. 30, for 
Lydia Miller, $2,*to 27, vol. 30; from David White, 
N. C., $1, to 10, vol. 30; from E. Shotwell, Ind., $5, to 
6, vol. 30. 





WANTED. 
A Female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School, Wil- 
mington, Del. Application may be made to 


Amy Y. Tatum ae pe 
Mary Grnsoxs, \ Wilmington, Del. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The winter term will commence on Fourth-day, 8th of 
Tenth month. Terms, $250 per annum, including Tui- 
tion, Board and Washing. Applications for admission 
should be made early. 

Address, Jonathan Richards, Superintendent, West 
Haverford, P. O., Pa.; Thomas Kimber, 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia; or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor 
street, Philadelphia. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Wanted, A Principal and two Assistant Teachers for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and three Assistants 
for the Women’s School. ' 

Application may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Joun C. Auten, No. 179 S. Fifth street. 

Samvet ALuen, No. 134 S. Front street. 
. WituiaM L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch street. 
Be 

Diep, at his late residence in Edgemont, Delaware 
county, Pa., on the 27th of Seventh month last, ENOCH . 
YARNALL; a member and elder of Chester Monthly and 
Middletown Particular Meetings, in the 82d year of his 
age. 


~~ 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Dodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 














